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CHICAGO — At age 36, the Rev. 
Jesse Louis Jackson is among Ameri- 
ca’s best-known social activists. As 
founder, "executive director and nation- 
al president of Operation PUSH, the 
black leader has been the subject of 
much media attention. 

But little has been written about 
Jesse Jackson, family man. Recently 
though, Jackson invited The Chicago 
Sun-Times to his home to talk with him 
about family life as he sees it in soci- 
ety, and in his personal life. 

The Jacksons live in a comfortable 
house in the South Shore area. During 
our conversation, Jackson and I sat in a 
spacious, red-carpeted living room 
decorated in what might be called 
tasteful eclecticism. A picture of the 
Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. Siung 
on a wall, as did a metalwork figure of; 
a black woman with a baby visible in, 
her belly and a wooden jigsaw map of, 
Africa. A golden Buddha sat on a night 
table, across from a large gong. 

As we spoke, Jackson’s wife, Jacque- 
line, their five children and a dog; 
named Snicker came and went from 
the room. Jackson expressed respect 
for his wife’s "intelligence and maturi- 
ty,” and described his children as 
follows: 

‘‘Sanita is 14, and she was born in 
Greensboro. Jesse Jr. is 13. 1 was corn- 
ing out of Selma, Ala., and called back 
to Birmingham — he was momentous 
to me because he was born in the midst 
of that struggle. My next son, Jona- 
than, is 12; his full name is Jonathan 
Luther Jackson, and Dr. King was his 
godfather. Yusef is 7. Jacqueline 
Lavmia the second is 2Vz. She was born 
on Sept. 28, and that was the last date 
of the last Expo.” 

Our conversation lasted one hour, an 
encounter brief enough to argue for 
presenting his words as he said’ them 
rather than attempting to "evaluate” 
his life. But several impressions re- 
main. During our time together, he and 
his children hugged and kissed in a way 
that seemed natural and admirable. He 
was highly articulate, and often an- 
swered questions before they were 
asked. 

Then again, Jackson tended to speak 
in catch-phrases, which, away from the 
microphoned pulpit, sounded more like 
slogans than statements. And while his 




rather, traditional view of the maie-ie- 
male relationship and his unrelenting 
desire for excellence in his dijldren are 
ultimately a Jackson family affair. It 
was 'disappointing when, Mrs. Jackson’s 
sole statement of the day tl/fned out to 
be: '‘Whatever my husband said, he 
said for me, too.” , : f. t 

SUN-TIMES: Every man and every 
woman goes through temptation, and I 
was wondering if you could talk about 
why a strong monogamous relationship 
in a family is important? , 

JACKSON: I think that a man and a 
woman, if they try, are capable of infi- 
nitely satisfying each 'other. Maturity 
teaches us that sex is not the only thrill. 

Sometimes I come home late at 
night, off the road, and maybe my 
greatest thrill is when I come in and 
Jackie is asleep and the baby’s in the 
bed with her, ahd I go in the back of the 
house — all of my children are asleep 
and all is silent, and I’ll meditate. 

So monogamous doesn’t have to be 
monotonous. : ,t 

SUN-TIMES: How has it been to live 
your life in public? ■; 

JACKSON: Jackie and I met when 
both of us were in college (North 
Carolina A&T State University, in 
Greensboro, from which he graduated 
with a B.A. in sociology). I was terribly 
impressed with her mind, and a sense 
of maturity beyond her years. We were 
married, and we grew up in the public 
spotlight. 

SUN-TIMES: How has life inside the 
pressure cooker worked? 

JACKSON: We didn’t look up and 
find this tremendous visibility robbing 
us of some privacy we once had. We’ve 
never really had it. 

Lately my travel has extended, but 
Jackie’s maturity; and her commit- 
ment to raising our children, has been a 
tremendous balancing factor. I think 
the reason we’ve survived is that both 
of us are determined to protect our 
marriage. One of my ambitions as a 
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child was to ijave a marriage that 
worked. i 

SUN-TIMES: tVas there any particu- 
lar reason for that? 

JACKSON: Well, I grew up in a com- 
munity where there were a lot of 
broken homes', and a lot of broken 
hearts, and broken lives. I grew up in a 
home of love, and I try to share with 
the broader community the depths of 
my experiences. 

One of the things that impresses me 
about staying in a neighborhood that is 
essentially black is that one of rny 
forms of relaxation is basketball. 
Sometimes I may come home from 
Washington, from doing Meet the Press 
or 80 Minutes, and the kids around the 
neighborhood have my presence — I’m 
accessible — and as a model. Some of 
them want to sit down and talk in the 
backyard with me about going to col- 
lege or other things they can do. 

SUN-TIMES: Given that you’re 
traveling more these days, do you try 
to structure time with your wife and 
kids when you come. home? 

JACKSON: I think that parents ought 
to do at least four things: 

One, meet the child’s teacher the 
first week at school and exchange 
home numbers. 

Two, they ought to monitor their 
children’s study hours, at least two 
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makes our children entertained rather 
than educated, and we suffer the 
consequences. 

Thirdly, their parents should pick up 
report cards, not just have their chil- 
dren bring them home. When possible, 
the fathers ought to sign those cards. 

SUN-TIMES: What’s the meaning of 
that to you?~ 

JACKSON: The mother tends to be 
more available in the first place, and 
sometimes they need the softness and. 
sensibility of the mother. But they need 
the strength, just strength, of their fa- 
ther, his caring power. 

Last, parents ought to go to the 
Board of Education and pick up their 
children’s test scores. We shouldn’t 
come up in the 12th grade and see our 
child reading on the 7th grade level.. 
We ought to know in the 8 th grade that, 
a child is reading at the 7th grade level; 

I just think these are very basic 
things. ’Cause if you don’t have time to 
communicate with the teacher, you 
will have time to communicate wjfh’ 
the judge and the jailer.'w 1; 

My point to my children j^Jhat thiy 
must make decisions,’ a ncf^fhey will 
have to accept the consequences .of 
their decisions. I try to teach them that 
the most common characteristic of all 
champions is discipline and character, 
that little stuff on the inside that gives 
you the fourth-quarter edge. 



SUN-TIMES: How do you instill that 
in your kids? 

JACKSON: Through repetition, and 
example.: 

I came .in the house last night, and on 
the porch 1 was a Can with some gas in 
it. I don’t know hoW it got there. Some- 
body had been cutting grass, or some- 
thing. Jackie asked one of the children 
how it got there, and one of them said, 
‘Momma, Jesse — or whoever — left it 
there.’ 

So I said, ‘But what does it matter? 
Will not a match from anybody make it 
explode and hurt somebody?’ I said, 
‘That’s what I mean by making ex- 
cuses.’ And they said, ‘Oh, OK.’ . 

SUN-TIMES: How do chores work in 
yoar house? Do your kids have assigned 
chores? 

JACKSON: The boys, they take out 
the garbage, and they cut grass, and 
they take care of the baby. I teach 
.them the value of work: That is, you 
should not be servile, because that 
means that you are serving against 
your will, that you are being exploited. 
'&ggpo«jght;tQ be of service, because 
service is power, and service you do at 
your will. 

SUN-TIMES: How about your girls? 
What kind of chores do they do? 

JACKSON: Well, the one 2%, her 
only chore is to keep from, disturbing 



us. My older daughter, she sews most 
of her clothes and she helps her mother 
with the kitchen work. But she is basi- 
cally devoted to the academic world, 
and we allow her to stretch out in that 
sense. 

SUN-TIMES: The academic world 
aside, most of the chores seem tradi- 
tionally sex-based. Do your boys cook? 
Does your daughter mow the lawn? 

JACKSON: The boys know enough 
about cooking to cook a meal for them- 
selves as a matter of survival, and they 
prepare breakfast sometimes and 
bring it to their mother in bed. They’ve 
been taught to take care of themselves, 
but Sandy’s not too likely to be cutting 
any hedges. 

SUN-TIMES: Do you believe in 
corporal punishment? 

JACKSON: No. I believe in parental 
responsibility. The difference between 
being a brute and simply communicat- 
ing through some form of spanking, or 
whippin’ is according to your own ma- 
turity. I would never hit one of my own 
children while I’m angry at them. But I 
think that a healthy sense of rewards 
and punishments by someone who is 
healthy is in order. 

SUN-TIMES: Do you ever have prob- 
lems with your kids having sibling 
rivalries? 

JACKSON: Interestingly enough, 
Jesse and Johnny were born 10 months 



apart, and at one point, we were con- 
cerned that one may be victim of the 
other’s presence because of the close- 
ness. For example, both of them have 
the initials ‘JLJ” — Jesse Luther Jack- 
son and Jonathan Luther Jackson. 

Jesse Jr. is very aggressive, a very 
dynamic personality — a leadership 
type. And because his name is Jesse 
Jr., plus being aggressive, he tends to 
demand more attention. We could see 
Jonathan by comparison tending to be 
less aggressive and getting too little 
attention. 

So, my nickname being “The Country 
Preacher,” I started calling Johnny 
“the country preacher.” AH of a sudden 
Johnny had him a handle! When some 
of the people started talking about “lit- 
tle country preacher,” Jesse would say, 
“I’m ‘little country preacher’ because 
I’m Jesse Jr.” Jonanthan said. ‘‘No 
man. You’re ‘Jr.’ You are Jesse Jack- 
son Jr. I am ‘little country preacher.’ ” 

Jonathan advanced rather rapidly. 
But during that period, it really got 
him over the hump. 

SUN-TIMES: You talk a lot about 
economics, and obviously in this coun- 
try, class and race affect how people 
bring up their families. Can you speak 
about that now? 

JACKSON: I grew up in the projects, 
and I took my first bath in a bathtub at 



age 14. Up until that time, we had hot 
water faucets in the backyard, and all 
the other features of real poverty. But I 
was a junior in college before they 
taught me what :i,i a ghetto” was, be- 
cause. I grew up in a neighborhood, 
with a lot of neighbqrs, a community^ 
place of common units. So I’ve nevefp 
been poor. We didn’t have any monej$! 
but we were not poor. ■ ' 1 

SUN-TIMES: Your older children anS 
at the age where they’re, going to static 
dating, and sexuality will come up for 
them. What’s your thinking on that? 

JACKSON: My first responsibility is 
to teach them about the power of their 
body, and to teach them to take away 
the superstition from around sex. Sex i& 
too beautiful to be made ugly by igno- 
rance and greed. And it is too powerful 
to be left in the realm of the supersti- 
tious. So our children must.be taught- 
about their bodies just in terms of puP§ 
biology. ' 

But then, beyond studying abotuG 
them biologically, they, may be taught 
character so that sex becomes a funoS 
tion of love, not just one of sensatio^ 
So I teach ’em the difference between* 
sex and love. ™ 

SUN-TIMES: What kind of se* 3 
education do you convey? 1 ' 

JACKSON: I teach my children that 
boys and girls can make babies, but it 




takes men and women to raise babies, 
and that the baby you make deserves 
your presence and your teaching and 
your love and your caring. 

If by chance, however, my sons or 
my daughter were to make a mistake, I 
would not want them to panic, be 
afraid to talk to me, go running to 
some abortion clinic for fear that itlk 
going to embarrass me. It will n^, 
embarrass me, nor will it humiliates 
me, and such disappointment as I wiQ^ 
have will be my concern for their rnafe«» 
ing an adjustment. It doesn’t require 
adjustment on my part.' ' \ ?.*■ 

SUN-TIMES: Say a few years 'down* 
the line you found that your daughter 
was having an affair. Would you be 
concerned with the nature of the affair, 
or would you have a problem with the 
fact that she was engaged in sexual 
behavior? 

JACKSON: I discourage premature 
sex because I, know it increases the 
chances of broken hearts, confused 
minds and premature pregnancy. I 
would be concerned, about my child not 
making errors with- consequences,; 
greater than their capacity to live with:” 
That’s why I try to deal in preventi vet- 
medicine. 

But I am not so caught up in my own. 
sense of self-righteousness that mv- 
children must follow my map totally;-'- 
or I have to wipe them off the map. I 
hope that she would not (make a mis- 
take), but if she communicates with rne 
she will find a listening ear. 

SUN-TIMES: Did you once take oqe 
of your kids to a Parliament-Funkadely 
ic (a black funk music group) coneer-i-i 
and not like what you heard? : jj^ 

JACKSON: No I took four of my chii- < 
dren and about five of the kids from] 
the neighborhood — paid their way iny^ 
the whole bit — to see Quincy Jones 
and The Brothers Johnson. Quincy’s a 
friend of the family, and the Brothers 
Johnson had just come off the road 
with the Parliament-Funkadelic. 

They were great, and they really had 
the crowd moving, but then The Broth- 
ers Johnson said, “Everybody. stand, 
and repeat after me: “S — , god- 
damn, get off your — and jam.” I 

looked back, and the marijuana smoke 



was so thick you couldn’t see the top of 
the place, I sa w 4,000 kids, most 
whom were under age 18, throwing out 
all their inhibitions with this decadent/ 
refrain, and I said to myself, “W T hen 
school opens Monday,, school will no f. 
have their minds, because their minds 
are being destroyed.” / 

The Brothers Johnson came to the 
house the next day and had dinner. .and 
I said, “You guys have not -been- the 
kind of models you ought to be to con- 
tribute to the social development of our 
children.” So when they came back out, 
they didn’ do it. 

I contrast that with, say, Stevie Won- 
der singing “Songs In The Key of Life.” 
When our last baby was born.:— we 
were very concerned. How is a new 
baby going to fit into the scheme of 
things? Stevie came out with “Songs irk 
the Key of Life,” and one of the .songs 
on it was “Isn’t She Lovely,” with the 
baby crying. ^ 

This provoked questions like i; "“Where“ 
does the baby come from?” and “HqySg 
is the baby born?” and in the house, sire* 8 
became the object of love becaulfe] 
Stevie had convinced the chi Id'r^fj* 
through that song that the baby is love- 
ly. The tremendous po%ver of (musical) 
transmission cannot feet heybearer of - 
■ the death song. %-*-/;•: ’ 

SUN-TIMES: To conclude, what do 
you see as a marital role model? 

JACKSON: Iri our home, the issue be- 
tween my wife and I — don’t seek 
equality. We seek compatibility. .That 
(equality) is a bad concept for a man 
and a woman to get caught up in, be- 
cause you invariably get caught up in 
quid pro quo; which is very political. 

You can set up a corporation -where 
both of you invest in and try to get 
profits out. But a marriage should be a 
co-operation that’s based more on 
spirit than on legality. 

I mean, my wife cannot at once say 
how gratified she is at raising our chil- 
dren in the role: that she serves and 
then double back and say that she has 
given up the best years of her life rais- 
ing children while I- do something else. 
Raising children is gratifying. What 
else could-'she have done in this period 
greater than developing five children’ 

r* Vv*. r~. r* ^ 



Correction 

In a limited number of copies of 
today’s issue, there is an error in the 
column by the Rev. Jesse L. Jackson 
in Sec. 3, Page 7. All the informa- 
tion in the 10th paragraph of those 
copies is incorrect, advises Univer- 
sal Press Syndicate, which distrib- 
utes the column. We regret thl^ 
incorrect material appeared in 
some copies and we apologize for 
the error. 
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